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ABSTRACT 

Student absenteeism has 
Stat'^^s' since records were first kept in 
Even so, some districts, usually urban, 
doubling or even tripling ov-:X th-^ last 
t^:acher absenteeism to ris-^ in districts 
has increased sharply merely adds to the problem. The absence of 
students affects not only the funding available to most schools 
(often deprfndent on average daily attendance figures) hut the 
education of the truant stu.lents -inri the ability of the educational 
system to teach ef f^^ctively ! those students who do attend. To date no 
maior studies have focused successfully on the correlations between 
student and teacher absence rates or the specific root causes of 
absenteeism. This document discusses the factors involved in this 
dilemma^ including th^ rationales for attendance expectations; the 
intentions behind and altcrnativas to compulsory schooling; the 
characteristics of absentees; and the relationships of school size, 
school programs, and the educational environment to absence rates. 
The document , concludes with brief 
designed to reduce absente-r ism in 
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Absenteeism; Overview of the Problem 

•A 

Ix. kindcrgnricn lenchiT iisked ;i school social worker lo observe a 
child in her class. Ai ihc lender age of 5, ihis boy had developed a regu- 
lar patiern of absence, disiurbing io his leaeher. The leaeher had been 
. unable lo reat h ihe boy's j>arenis by ieIei)hone. The social worker ob- 
served the child in class and rvoiiced nothing unusual aboni his i)Iay 
behavior. Finally, he called ihe boy aside to ask him why he wasabseni 
every Thursday. He lold ihe child how niueh everyone liked him ai 
school and how' ihey enjoyed having him ihere. Why was ii he did noi 
come IO school on Thursdays? Was tlure something abom st hool ac- 
tivities on ihin day of the week that he disliked? Was there some i)rob- 
lem at home that kepi him there? 

. "No problem." rei)lied the boy. his face lighting up. "But yoii see, 
ii. ' mother is an opera singer and she travels a lot. Thursday is the day 
she has arranged to stay at home to love wv," 

The social worker melted ui)on hearing ;he ?oung boy's explana- ' 
lion, then went to convey the message to b/'s teacher and the priiw ii)al. 
Together they agreed that spending Thursdays with his mother was in 
the child's personal and educational best interests. ( The boy t nntinued 
to make a good adjustment to school on the remaining four days of 
the week.) 

In one sense, this child'.s reason for being absent from s( hool is 
highly unusual. In fact, there may not beanotherstu(!'*nt in thepublit 
school population of 15 million in precisely this set of circumstances. 
The school's response was ;llso somewhat unusual, but exemjxlary. An 
alert teacher, spotting a possible i)roblem, called in spec ial hc\\y. Both 
professionals showed great sensitivity to the child's needs and were 



( arrfiii noi lo do or say aiiyi hiiiR lo rrinforc c a paiin n of s( hool avoid- 
aiur ihai inislii i^vi worse. 

The fad ihai ihv < hild was siill loo youiiM lo he hound by siair (oni-^^ 
pulsorv aiirndaiKC laws niadr ihc school's drfcrnur lo family nmf 
easier in ihis rasr. Siill. ii shonld hr possihlr for schools to work oui 
flrxihlr srhrdulrs for older sindcnis wiih spn ial nrnls. When hools 
do noi lisini lo smdrnis. Thursday ahsnurs can rxLcnd lo Mondays, 
'riirsdavs. Wi'dncsdays, and Fridays. 

In aiioihiT smsc/ihr oprra sin.t?rr's son has nuu h in ronunoii wiih ' 
some of ihr million oihrr sc hool childrni who arc ahscni from 
s( hfK)l eac h day. Likr many nonaiimdrrs. his reason for brinsahsrni 
is pnsonal. Ii has litilr or noihini; lo do.wiih his saiisfadion wiih 
sc hool Uft'. Unforiunau'ly. many personal reasons for hciiiK absrni arc 
noi ashrnt'firiali()ihrsindtMii\(Mnf)ii(>iialsr<>wihassiayiiish()mr 'i(> 
bf lovrd." Family lurmoil and ihcspn ial family i)roblrms broushi on 
by povrriy art' mort' likrly lo hv rool < auscs of S( hool absciuc. 

Wlu'n ( hroni( abst'iiit'cisni < annoi be iratrd lo [H'rsonal ( ansrs. ihc 
school is wise If) look for insiimiionai causes. For some reason or rom- 
binaiion of reasons, ihe school enviromneni does not meei a < hild's 
needs. I le or she reads by eseapin.t?. Fhe c hild breaks ihe law lo avoid 
school. II may be all day or pari of ihe day. Older siudenis. aware ihey 
may be disciplined for iruaiuy. ofien arrans^' to he in class for r(^ll 
call, ihen disappear, eiiher leaving s( liool or staying in ihe halh: wiih 
oiher in-schof)l abseniees and freciuenily < ausini; irouble. 

Some school-caused absenieeism may be simi)ly a resnli of inaj)- 
i)ropriaie piac eineni in a ( lass ihai is eiiher loo diffi( ult or too easy for 
the child. Ii may bea personality conflid wiih a iea( her thai leads a siu- 
dvni lo skip class regularly. Tsnally. ihoush. ihe causes of chrcmic 
absenteeism are more subtle and complex. Kven when students are ccm- 
fronied. it may bediffidili for them to explain or to change ihvir i,ai- 
UTU of truancy. Fypically. truant i)roblems stem from aconibination 
of home and school fiu tors. As pressures and disincentives to aiU'iid 
school build on both frcmis. the snideni becomes more inclined lo^kip 
school. When the syndromeescalaies within a sc hool or sc hool distru i. 
as ii has done in many urban settings, ihesysiem loses itsahiliiy to find 
sincicnis. investigate their pr(>blems.andcc)rreciiheniJ;ikeasim^^^ 



rolling downhill, ihc problem compounds iisrif, imd pcvr influence 
along ihc way makes skipping stiiool the "in" ihing. Adminisnaiive 
response ai ihis point is nearly always puniiive. C:()niairnneni or 
pushing oui a suideni who is old rnougli may he the Ik'si an 
ovmvorked adininisiraior t an do. I iagitally. some iiuams are never 
noiiced ai air. Ghosis in ihe sysiem. ihey are offit iaily on ihr rolls Int 
are seldom or never in ( lass. 

Tnamhori/ed ahsentes ai)prar lo he int reasing in our S( hools. and 
admimsiraiors are rorurrned. Whilr daia gathered hy ilu- \aiional 
Center for Kdiu at icmal Siaiisiit s show a eoniinningdet line in ihei)er- 
ceniage of suidem absnues naiif)nally (the downward trend has hern 
coniinuoMs since records were hrst kept in the latter pan of the nine- 
teenth rentory). adminisiralois in individual distric ts, partindarly in 
urban systems, c laim overall absences haveclouhled.oreven tripled, in 
ibe last 10 years. They say ihr rising i)ercentage of unauthori/ed ali- 
sences is pushing the figure up. Thv c urirnt amiual raieof student ab- 
sentet'isni is H% nationally, but daily rates (.f .Ware not unecmuncm in 
urban scrondarv.schools;'rhe/?«//m,orr.S,(;,nncl ihcXnr York Timrs 
bavf rac h reported that in ibeir c ities of pu})lic aiion on any oneday ab- 
sentees may outnumber students picsent in sc hool. .Shoe king statistics 
like these no doubt c oniributed to the opinion innong niembeis of the 
Naiif)nal Assf)c iaiion f)f Secondary Sc hool Prin< ii)als in I97:J and 
again in 1971 that student absenteeism was administrators' "most per- • 
plexing student problem." even ahead of disc ipline. The next year, ab- 
senteeism dropped slightly in their concern, giving viiiulalisnr the 
edge. The two problems are related. Iiowever. with c hionic absentees 
frecjuent ly involved in disc iplinary ac tion and sc hool and loc nl c rimes. 
When a solution is fo-jnd for one, frecpiemly the other problein dis- 
appears. 

If truancy is really on the rise, how c an attendance figures nation- 
wide hold their own or ac tually improve? Medical experts s;iy that ill- 
ness should arcfimit for no more than .1% <,f student absences, about 
half the reimrtecl totals. Parents often sane tion other reasons lor rm'ss- 
ink- sc hcjol. inc hiding vacations and family outings, but few sc hools 
recognize them as "excused" or legitimate leasons for missing class. 
rtic)c ulaiions agairist c hildhc>(>d diseases like nHnn[)sand measles. i)lus 
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M„pn,vod pul.li. hrnltl. nnr for If.u- Unoun- faniilirs, Ik.v ,,r...lK.l.lv 
iR.lpal l.mci 111.' mm.lHT ..f mI.s.^.k rs ,1.... i<. ill.i.'ss ... thvpAsi 2()y,.;.rs. 

A.,„.l..-r , .„,.. il.utii.K fa. to. t., s.al.l.' al.s..M..r fi.ui.r.'s ...av !.<■ .ha. ihvy 
:,r,. i„af< ..rau-. I. is lu. s... .<•. .I.a. s< h..<.l .lisi.i. .s, .... .l.-'i.' I.".."'' "> 

p„r. avna.u.- .lailv a..c...lancr (AHA) ... .h.'i. s'a..' .Iq.a. .....'...s <.l cl..- 

ri.i.... l.avc iKr.. k.K.w.. .<> i..fla..' al..'...la... r stal.slu s ul.cn sialc 

fu...li...u is l.asc,l o„ ADA. S.ill. i. is iinpossihlr f... s. hn..ls ... h..U'a 
si.u..ifi.'a... .......b.T of .n.a...s in i..fla..'.l a..r...l.... I-.U.-'*- 

A',„.allv, 1..SS ..f s.a.. ..•»■.„..• I.as a s..<.n.u in. . ...ivr I... a.l.n....s. 

ira.ors p..i 'l><'i. Ix-"'- "W""' ' 
soluiioiis. 

I,,,ss<,fs.a..'f.....ls is. ...lvo...'t..'>l'l<'>.><^>''^'''l''V^'l'«''>' 

„K>v s....... ol.vions, I.,., f.'vv su>.l.'...s . a.. hrm-fU f...... pi.l.li. .'.I... a...... 

if ,hcv a..' ..... i.. < lass. N't. . ....srit....i....s ..m. I..'. ..■ p. .... .pal . a., h.'lt. 

|,u. f.rl .hu ar.cl u l.n. . hiM"'" ^"<'""> P"''"'"' 

..v.M.ls as holi.lay.s, ..'acLm' , ....v...i....s. ass.Mnbh.'s. s.,<,w, a... 

p,mr.- fail.... s provide rn,mv.h .liv. rsi.,ns 1...... .!.<• ..•i;..la. . .....s.' ..f 

SH..1V u i.l...... a ..... i.e. I.avin.u ... I.a. k..a. k f... s.,..l.'...^ ul... ....ss.'.l 

,1,.. las. . lass, tf ..... ...a.iv a..' al.sf..., li..l.'... p....U..'ss .s ...a.l.'. O.l." 

,u.ua.iv<'<....s.'.)..n....s f.., s. I.....ls a..' .1..' i... r.asnl papn an.ll. K wrk 

involvcl i.. ha..dli..K .1..' P' skv a.l.ninis..a.i^ .• .l. la.l ..f k,rp....u ..a. k 

„f absn.. s.„.U-...s. K....u i..H .b^" 'b'' li.'"' ■•"""•> ^^'»'''' '"' '«"' ' 

sp,.... i.npn.vin.u .!.<• ,<l..<a.i....al p....u.a... is a s...... .• ..I ...... b.fn.s.ra- 

... biiil.Ii.i.u atbiii.iis.ra.<.rs. 
.Srb..<.l a.!.ni..is..a.<..sa...alM.b.Ki....i...U...w«>nval.....l.l.<'..s....U 

. abs,M.rs..f ..a. b.TS. A 1<)77 p<.ll -f Na.i....al \ss... ia.i.... ..f .S.r.....la.v 

.S,h..<.l l>.i... ipals n.n..b,rs sb..w.'.l .ha. l.W. .....si.l.r .1..' prol'l' ." 

s,.ri..,.s ai.ci a.....hn -.9% say i. .s a ...i..... P-obl.'... a. .b.-.r s.b....l. 

t,Kli<a.i..ns a... .ha. i.. .lis..i..s wb...^ s.a.l.... ahs.»...s i.i.uas. .l.a- 

,„a,i, allv. S...1.. .. a. b.. abs. ..< . s. y.'. u.' hav.- .... . h'a. .....I. rs.an.l...i; 

..f ubv ibis is s... , , , . , i, 

Y..tk Chy. NVua. k, N.'w .I. rs. y; an.l I'b.la.l..lpl..a bav. a. b 
,,.,ulu...<l i...l.pn,.U... s....li.s in an a..<.np. ... ....h ..s....U .-^-'b.'. 

al,s..n« s. t h.-s.. a...l a f.-w ...b.'. s. a... .. .l s....li..s show .ha. ..'a. h.'.s 

a,ul ...l^T s. h....l .•...pL.v. s s.r... .<> r^u.n\ v.vk. n.ls u i.l. a P-...lay ..r 

M..n.laval.s..n,..<..H<.fishi..«onab..au.ib.lsp.i...u.l.yi..s.assa.<l.n.s 
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do. Fiirrhrr. pailcmsof ahsrncr for if.u luTs air closely tom-hiirtl wiih 
ihv hnirfiis harKainal for by rhWi unions. If icat lu-is air allf)wrtl 10 
(lays sil k leave a year, ihey niaiia.ue loeall in siek an aveia^eof J).9tiays, 
As yei. we tlon'i hnvrenon.i^li tiaia on [lersonal fat lors related fo leat hei 
absence lo eotni)are with suuiein suulies. Bm we do know lhai joh 
sarisfaeiion. rrl.ued lo s.u h faelors as a safe leat hin.t; environnieni aiul 
ie(ei)iivr sludenis. has a posiiivr effet i on leat her aitentlante lecortls. 
School hoards and citizens toinminees have pratiital leasons lo 
invesli.i»:;iie teacher ahsenteeisnu I.ike>tudent ahsenteeisrn. it hits them 
in the i)ocketh(K)k. Gt)nc are the tiays when the <t)st ol a suhstitute 
teacher is dednctetl from tiie rei;nlar leather s pei tliein |)ay. It is a 
bother for administrators to fintl sonieone to tovt; a dassioorn on 
slu)rt nt)tite. aiul fietinently that someone (oniribnies little to ihe 
learnin.i^ i)rt)tess and may actually tleirac t fiorn it, 

One piirix>se of this fasthack is to .t;et ednt ators ihinkini; about the 
ctmneclions between the absent es of teat hers ant! studrnis. Tntler 
what t ircumstanttts does one affet t the other? What is it about some 
school settings that drives both stutlenis and teat hers from the t lass- 
rooms in ^vvm numbers? To tlate no formal siudv that \ know of hns 
ftuusetl t)n these correlations. When a school is pla.t;uetl by a 'M)% 
absent e ratetlaily, the adnnnisirat ion shouiti know wheie iht- absent es 
aretHcurrint;. Are they spreatl evenly over the sthool. or are there M.rrie 
pockets t)f absenteeism pt)ssibly attountetl for by pooi (unit idnrnora 
particular approath to teachint;? 

I am nt)t suKKt'stin« that all siutlent absent es ;ne lehiied to teat her s 
and the curricnluin. (One researc her has su«.t;( stetl, if ^eirin,^ publit 
education were. as easv as KtMiin.n ar. .ajetiion. some diildren woultl 
still avt)id it.) But if stutleut and teaclier absem es are both on the rise. 
edutatt)is would tit) well tt) examine the (ban.nirit; trmtlitions that 
bririK on this hehavit)r. Many of t)ur publit st iuxd tea< beis'are t)nly 
ffuir yt^ars reiru)vetl from bejn.t,' i)ublit si hool pupils themselves. If 
there are rnait)r cban.i,'es in attitutles aiul inotivaiion towarti the publit- 
schtjt)Is. these will be ft)imd .nnouK theretent protIucist)f ihesystem as ' 
well as in the curreni stutleni population. Tntil we itlrmify these 
changtvs. we are rmi likely to find a lasting stduiion to the absentee 
problem. '"I ' 



Attendance Expectations 

Public schools have certain expectations for the reRular atte.ulance 
of students and teachers. When they are not met. classroonr. perform- 
ance suffers. Even occasional absences cause some learn.ng disruption, 
but frequent absences of students or « teacher can severely reduce aca- 
demic process. When a student is absent, schooling .s disrupted for 
that particular student.. If several students are absent and the teacher 
finds it necessary to use class lime to bring these students up to date, 
then the pace is .lowed for the entire class. Even more d.re cotise- 
quences may result when teachers dre absent. Most -«''--'';;; " ^' ' 
on short notice with ho time for preparation, are httle more than baby - 
sitters in the classroom: Even those who know the.r subject areat a dis- 
advantage because they don t know the siude.us a.,d u may be harder 
for therr. to maintain discipline. When teachers absent then,selves by 
striking or whe., they engage in work slowdowns, student mot.vat.on 
lags. This kind of behavior by teac hers gives students a lackada.s.cal 
attitude about their own atte.idance. High rates of student absence fre- 
quently accompany a breakdown in teat her uegona.u.ns. 

The number of days students are expected to attend school annu- 
ally is set by.each state education agency, .generally in the v.c.n.ty of 
180 days. Attendance expectations for teachers vary, but they usua ly 
exceed somewhat the number of days for students in order to allow for 
beginning of the year planning, end of the year cleanup, and several 
Srvi;e days during the school year. For teachers. 185 to 190 days .s 
typically required. ^. 
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Aiiendance for siudcnis is usually dffine.l as being present for ihe 
f.ve lo „x hours classes are hehl. For leachers. a.ld (o ihai ihe lin.e be- 
fore an,| after , lass ,hey are ex,,ecud lo be a^•allable lo provide evira 
help for sludenis. lo lalk ,„ parents, or lo assisi will, exlrarurri,„]ar 

livM.es. In sonie pla.cS learhers are granled releasal lime for pareni 
and siudenl ronferen.es or oiher exira duties. The fe.lera! law n.m- re- 
qnrmK in.lividual 'earning plans for handic apped , hi!,hvn is an ex- 
•'mt)le of a .nan<la'e requiring a lot of extra linie and effoil l,v some 
'farhers. I hose who ,earl, a number of han.lirappe.l , hildren niav be 
«ranled j.ghuT rlass load ,o rompensaie for ihe numerous planning 
Sfssions and (r)nferenres recjuired. 

.Snbirane,! from ihe .lays learhers are expe, le.l lo be in allen.lan.e 

"re a def,ne<l number of days ihey may use for si, k leave, personal k.Mc 
H-rvmg „„ a jury, mourning ihe death of a family mend.er, aiien.ling 
">"0" meetings, and in some places, extra days convalesc ing from ill- 
■H-sses conlraru.<l from sludenis or from injuries infli, ted by them Si, k 
'eave m.ninu.ms (10 .lays a year is .onnnon) are set by the slate but 
<'ays beyond the mininuim are bargainable at the distri, i level 

F<>r st.xlents, who are not paid to be in sch„r,| but who are com- 
l^-Ucd :<, anend by state < o.npulsory alfudan, e laws, the number of 
"..ys s„ k must be accounted for, Buil.hng admhiistralors ,m&dly ex- 
"«se an absen. e of one or several .lays on the word of the tea. Iut or 
IMlents „f the . hil.l. ,.\bs..n.es b..y,..,d .n,..e.lavs for stu.le.usor t.'a. h- 
"s u>.ial|y nu.st b.. . ertifie.l by a .loctor, b.M this >...pu>. ,n...I is fre- 
JlKently waive.l. For instan,.., .Iminga flu .'pi.lemi, wh,.,, huge num- 
'H-tsof stud.-.us and fa. ullyare ill, i, is !.■< ..gni«.,l tl.at this partic.dar 
"'M-ase respon.is to self-treat„u-nt as well as to a doc tor's, even tho„g|. 
•',>jen(cs c,f a week or e^en two are sometiines ne. .'ssary for re.^,^■^ y 
For stu.ients. leguin.ate abseiurs are usually li„,i„..l to ilh».^s an.l 
'•■jUnly .•.nerg..n, i..s. Fr.-,,uently. how.'v.V. th.,.e ar.. limits .,„ .-x. use.l 
'•'sences ,f a st.. '.ni is to pass a , curse or pro,..e.l to tlie next gra.le 
■''"'lie l.xal atten.lan. e polici.'s say if.stu.ier.rs miss 20 or .W.lavsor 
">'Ue for any reason, th,.y .■.iil not r..,ei^e,redit, regardless of whether 
or not they are able to'rr.ake up hnnu-work a.,.1 pass exatninations If 
s"'clen(s ask to be excused .luring the school day for medi..il appoi.n- 
"i''nts. iKTome dl .iurM,,^/rla,ss, or leave s. ho.JI f.,r a reason their par- 
■ •• 1 ^ 



ertts and school administrator agree is legitimate, stt.den.s t.st.n ly 
r^ iv. ■Tred^f for th. day. Likewise, if schools close early because of 
I her. power failure, riots, or other unforeseeable d.sas.ers. the day 
usually "counts" if four h6urs of classes have.been held before stude.tts 
and teachers are asked to leave. ^ 

"Counting • and "rereiving credit" refer to f..r,n..las dev.sal b> 
state education departments to allot state aid to s. Iuk.Is .i.r... pn.- • 
portion to the number of students who attend each lo. al school n 
.his formula is derived from the average dady atten.la... <• (AHA . 
schools have an incentive to .see to it . hat students are preset, no. 

nuTflv on ilu' rolls. , 

In some states.' the note from 1 e describ.ng an .llness or .1 

••excused" or "authorized" absen.v is all i.nporta... u, .he school for 
purposes of state funding. Other s.a... do no. giv ams.dera.u.n to 
••excused" absences for purposes of f.n.ding. In ord.. .o r...e.ve . ...ht. 
.he child ntus. be in school. U.ab.rec,uires .he physical P> 
child in .he funding coun.. but the .Salt l.ke C.ty 
worked out an arrangement' with the state depa.tment -h<rc u^le 
caref.dly supervised conditions, studems who do the.r school work a 
horn! during an illness are counted present. Getting the state to end 
on this point has helped raise thedistricfs pup.l count by 2..5.and has 
l„c,ught S200.000 ntor.. to tl,.. s. l.ool coffers a.mua ly. 

Since the reliabili.y of paren.al notes .s d.fl.o.l. to assess, so.n 
schools have dropped the dis.in. -i.m 

..bsences. Instead, students are given rt.e equ.valen. of s.,-k leav. and 
lonal leave^a certai.. ...unlK.r of ..ays tin, nu.y take w.tb no .^^^^^^^^^^ 

• ions asked. As .he limit is approac hed, a wa.nu.g Je.uvs sen. hom. 
-,f ,he nu,nT.er of days is exceeded, no .redi. is g.ven n. .he «..ns. o, 

;.acher absences also cos. schools n.onev. In addi.ion .o hiring 
s..bs.i.u.es..hereareadminis.rativeexpensesandrecordkeep.ngcosts 

Sick leave not taken also cos.s s.i.ools n.oney. S.-ue sys.e.ns allow as 
■ . much as 200 days be ac. tmnda.ed and ex. hanged fo. . ash when a 
.eacher leaves the sys.em or reliies. . . , i , 

. „. ,„os, o.her work set.ings. par.icularly in profess.onal an.l n.a - 
agerial job slo.s. wh... a worker is absen.-. .If work wans. If .he e,„- 



ployec had appoinimcnis or clients lo sec. ihcy arc put off uniil nn- 
oihcr (by or covered by odicrs already on ihc payroll, Bm smdeiiis. ihe 
( lienisof schooling, ( annoi beiold lotonieanoilierday, Iliey are ( om- 
I)elle(i by law lo be in s( fiool. Only if mosi of ihe siaff is ill or involved 
in a job a( lion will ( lasses be can( ('lle(i and made uj) ai die end of die 
year. For ail die learn i n.i^ i ha i .^oes on when shori-ierni subsiiiuies are 
assi.^ned lo (over classes, sindeiiis may well do beiier lo make iij) diose 
classes widi iheir regular teacher ai die end of die year. 1 hev would 
.i?ei more e(iu( aiion. die system would noi have i()i)ay for sul)sliuiies. 
and l(\ichers would be h.ehi lo dieadua! number of days of leac hini; in 
dieir ronirads. Bui diis reform would be (oniplicated lo irnplemeni 
and would nieei wi».h ()i)[)osii ion irom several fat lious. Oldei siudenis 
and leacfiers may have summer jobs lined up. Kamiiies have planned 
va(aiions, Working purenis would have lo arrange for babvsiiu is for 
younger ( bildren. I fns( liednled days off piesem problems. 

As diings now stand, schools must I)udget large sums f<Si substi- 
tutes (I.()s Angeles pays .S12 milli<)n a year for substitutes). Another 
growing trend, overtime pay for tea< hersoii the i)ayrol! or permanent 
substitutes to ( over absent tea( hers' ( lasses, is even more expensive, In 
these times of tight budgets, administrators understaridal)ly try to re- 
du(e tlie number of teat lier al)sen( cs, therebv rethu iiig tlie substitute 
tab. 

hi earliei times sdiools attemi)te(l to dis<ouiage teat her absentee- 
ism by (iediiding tlie per diem of the substitute from tlie teat lier's 
salary. Times have ( hanged, and any s( liool system annouu( ing diis 
policy today would find itself tlucatened by a str ike. Sit k leave bc'nef its 
for iea( hers were ( reated during periods when teai hers were in short 
supply, during and after World War 11. They were (t'lnenied by die 
growing power of teacher unions during the lf)(i()s. Tea< hers now have 
job security like employees in other industries and there is no turning 
back. 

As yet we have no national monitor on teat hei attentlaiu c diat is jn 
any way as (omplete as the data we have on students. The \ational 
Center for Edu(ati(mal .Statisti(s is the (ollet tion point for national 
student statisti( s. tlie Department of Labor the keeper of teat her tiata. 
The Department of Labor does iiot vet break tlown teadu'rsasan en- 



,i,v dis.in, . from o.I,cr .mplcyecs in .he ech.,a.,o„ nuh.s.rv (, s..> 
such . hvc-akdown is , onung, .hcnsh). Tea, hn s a,. • 
f,.,l.,i„u. wa,. earners i„ eclnca.ic, rar,Ki.>K fro.n a.sK.chan.s .,, super- 
Overa... ccU.ca.ion en^plovees are ^^^^^^ ^f^^^^^^^Z 
Cs of May 1976). This so.nuls pretty Rood , o.tipared t<, the 8 0 ol sui 
:U.,n,s who are absent. Nevertheless, if th,s figure is at all a< n.rate l^r 
,he nation's 2,1 nullion pnblie sehool teaehers, ,t .neans that on anv 
one ciay 80.0.00 classrooms are covered by so.neone other than the teK..- 

'"rhe'mher infornuttion kept by the federal .overnnu.nt abont 
,.ac;her .attenda.,ce is the nnn,ber of work .lays teaehers are .die be- 
.at^se of strikes. In calendar year 1970. «.^.000 hers walke o 
chssrooms, bein^ idle for a total of 7l3,.'-.00 work days. I h 

thi, were wor,e wi.h the ln...est n.nnber of school stnkes n, 
;:i!;:r;. invo.vin. 182,000 teachers for a total of 1 , . 19,8.,(, work days. 
While this cansed serious intern.ption of learning, nu.st of these days 
were made np at the^mul of the term. . 

C;orporations keep close tabs on ...-.nployee atte.ulance. Ahsuu 
workers are a loss of .ncney to the.n and any rise in a''-''- - 
countered c.ui. kly with nu.asnres to reduce .t. In sc u.ols, win r. tax- 
payers foot the bill, the wheels turn nu.ch slower. It may be scvua 
"ars before citizens bec.ne aware of excessive absences. I he Na u.tKd 
School Boards ..Vssocintion. the o.Hani/ation that .epresents the .u- 
.ercsts of school boards ttuu en,pl<.y .''H. hers, does not research tea, tu . 

b^nteetsm. Local school boards that have identifed -m. ... e 
absenteeisn, as a p.oblem nu.st do their own tesearch but luy hav. 
tv few M...nd fi..uresand studies to ,.,ide the.n. 1 h.s .s .n sharp con-. 
,rast to student absenteeism, whi, h has b. en well researc hed. 



Compulsory Schooling — Past, Present, and Future 

If one rt'vifws ihv history of siudrnt aiifiulanct* in ijublic S( hoois, to- 
day's children arc pfrformiiit,' ndniirahly. More students arc attcndint,' 
for more days each year and arc staying in school lont;cr than ever be- 
fore. There'are, however, pockets of student absenteeism that are ab- 
solutely unacceptable and growing worse, partit ularly in large cities. 
When the U.S. government first started collecting siatisiit s on enroll- 
ment hi 1870, only about 55% o{ the youngsters between 5 an^d 17 at- 
tended public schools. Of those enrolled, 60% was the average atten- 
dance rate. By 1900, 70% were enrolled and attendant e had climbed to 
70%. In I9'10 enrollment approat hed 90%. attendant e 80%. In 1970 en- 
rollment and attendance both topped 90%, and by 1 97f) enrollment and 
attendance had edged up slightly again. { Fn roll men t did dip slightly 
during the 1950s and 60s. but attendante as a percent of the eligible 
school population hehl steady.) 

If we believe the charts, st hooling is su(( ceding better than ever 
beioro in attract,ing and holding its student population. If thi!^ is true, 
why are sp\ne educators dest ribing their s( hool distri( ts with .su( h 
heatllines as '^ Thv Attenthuue Nightmare" (.Savannah, C;eorgia)and 
*'Truancy» the Epidemi( of the 70*s'* (Bronx, New York)? One social 
commentator has stated that the very success of our s( hools in retain- . 
iiig a'high percentage of students is direc tly related ih high truancy 
rates in .some communities. Vov a variety of reilsons, students who 
would rather be out of schocil and working have been persuaded t(^ 
stay. Fifty or 100 years ago they would not have been school statistics. 
Because they were not expected to attend school until they were 1 6 or 
graduated, diey were not^ listed asJailures or dropouts. 
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Tlic hisrory of t onipulsory schooling; in iliis roimiry has Urn one 
of vvn iiH rriising iIcMiiinds for suulrnis to atu-ntl s( hool for lon^tT 
periods. Mosi suiU's cnrrniily require iliai siudenis :men(I sr hool be- 
iwirn ihc iises of 7 ami Arizona anti Maryland allow sindenis lo 
leave :ii 15. Several others, int huhni; Wisconsin and Oklalionia. re- 
quire,sindenis lo .siay uniil 18 if ihey have iioi yei i;radnaied from hisli 
S( hooL 

Cionipnlsory ed-icaiion laws first ai)pearedon tiie books in the early 
I8()0s. Areqnirerneniof 12 weeks per year for diildren 7 to If^yearsold 
was (ommon. Gradually, expertaiions for sehool aitemlante .i;rev.* 
'iihlil Uy Che unn of the (entiiry. stales retpiired nin{' months of 
sehoolins a year i'or most ehildreii. but ft'w enfon etl ilieselaws. Tlien 
with the passage of t hiid iahor laws, states started putting teeth into 
•ilu'ir attendante retjuirements. While we might like to iliink that the 
movement to take ( hildre!i out of fat tories and [)ul them in sehools was 
motivated I>y interest in children's welfare, historians see otlier inter- 
ests as well. David Tyark and others have pointed somewhat ( ynindly 
to the unions, legislarors. and corporate i)owers of the time, all of 
whom had iheir own reasons for keeping diildren in the ( lassroom 
nine months o{ the year. Compulsory schooling kept older ( hildren 
out of the labor market, thus lessening the tompetitior. for joi)s. ( I'his 
was partit ufarly true dm ing the Great OeiMCssion and at other times 
when jobs wrre scarce.) 

The public sch(K)ls also became ibc agents for "Amerit ani/ing" the 
immigrants whose valiics and behaviordilfered froui those of thedom- 
inant white, Anglo-Saxon. Protestant establishinem. Twelve years of 
schooling C{>uld transform immigrants into solid AmeViciwi citi/ens. 
Such a system coidd te;ich immigrant c hildren enough job skills to 
keep them from being a drain oi) soc iety, but could also liinit those 
skills to preserve the class stratific ation iii oc ( iipatioiis so as not to 
threaten the existing power sinu ture. Of (omse these reasons were 
not likely to be explained to students of American history either at that 
time or now. Still, it look a ( cniury of pressure and h'gislati(jn lecjuir- 
ing school attendance before uonattendaiu e oi "(hopping out" was 
(7)nsidered deviant behavior. 

Ccmipidsory educnion laWs in this coiuitry continue to be debated 



. If) I his day. New societal pressures are likely to cause some sii;nificant 
changes. While ihe ()j)|)oriuniiy for j)iihlir scluioliiig well may becx- 
lended beyoiul twelfth gracle. ihet)hligai!()n for siiulemsio he sdiooird 
is not api lo beexieiuled. In faci. if ihe recc'ni reconirnendaiions t)f ihe 
Keiiering Commission on ihe Reform of Sectuulary F.tliuaiion are 
adoj)ied. ihe max in mm a^e for r()mj)ulst)i y s( htxiling may ht'(Jropi)eci 
lo 1-1. C:om[)uls()ry education laws will likely shifi iheii cmiihasis from 
keeping siiulenis in school lo making sure ihai i)iil>lit insiiiutions 
lhai might wish lo exclude ct-riain siiulenis are prevemed frt)m doing 
so. Schools will hec()ni[)eHed lo accommoclaie all w hn wani li) he ethi- 
cal ed. regardless of age in circnmsiances. 

When ihe Cihildren's Defense I-'iiiuI puhlislied Children Out of 
Sc hool in Afnrrira in 1971. ru-ai ly e\-cry siau* li'sied a siannory exnnj)- 
lioii from ('t)mpnlsory niKMulanc laws for children handitapped hy 
j)hysical. menial. t>r emoiional disahi.'iiies; a iKuuIfu! distouraged or 
evchided married or prc'gnani sin{!enis; and a do/cn lisied "disiamc 
from school" oi "no. high school in disn ic t" as a leason foi cxdiid- 
1 ing children from a pnl>lic cdnciiiOn. A body o! tast* law has grown 
dm ing ihe 1970s gi\ ing marric^l suuh'nis soli{l tjroimds U\\ challeng- 
ing regnlaiions dial exclude ihem from a piddiccdiuaiion. I he Kdii- 
i caiion for All I hnuh'cai>p{'d Cihild'.en :V \ (I'nhJic Law 9? ! 12). |);isscd 
\\u 197:'), now requires schools lo pro\ide appr{>prialc i)rpgrams for 
lihese children. (See Phi Delia Kap[>a fasihatk Vl\, Manwirrannn)^: 
]\Irrf^int^ Kri^nlar and Special Edueation). With ihe insiiniiion's {)h- 
Mgaiion now dear, slates are mo\ ing lo r{'nio\e exenipiions iliai lor- 
merly allowed parems.ip keep handicaj)ped thildit'ii al home un- 
scljhooled. In viewj^ihl^change in law for ihe liaiulit apiu'd. liie Cihil- 
(iiien'5 Defensc'Fimd's estirnaie ihai ihere are one million dnldrenj)e- 
iwVen ihe ages 7 and If) n()l al lending school sliould be down when a 
suf^secpieni survey is condiicicd. Hiil some slat isl it s. like the mini ber of 
siuHeiils prevemed from al lending st hofd bet ause t)f suspension or ex- 
pulsion, have nt)i inipiovetl; Sut h disc iplinary at lions affet i ihe at- 
leiulante t)f r)''ot)f ihe siutleni populaiit)n in some siaies anti as niut h 
as l^% of stndeni.s in minority groups. 




Profiles of School Absentees: Student and Teacher 

The portrait of a chronic student absentee looks something like 
t!iis: He is male, a member of a minority group, lives in a poor neigh- 
borhood with one parent or a guaidian. There are younger children 
in the family, frequently ah infant requiring a babysitter. The child 
stays up late on school nights watchint^ television, comes to school 
without breakfast. He does not speak standaul English and has a poor 
self-concept. He does not participate in e?ttracurricular activities and 
is not singlecfout by other students for honors (dassofficer. best dancer, 
sports team leader). He has avx'rage or better abilicy but makes poor 
grades: In class hemay bedisruptiveor taciturn. He has been identifial 
for remediation in basic skills. He attended sununer sc hool where his 
attendance record was even worse. 

Does this mean that all students fiUing this description will have 
poor attendance records? Of course not. Children are individuals, not 
statistics. Many deserve our admiration for attending school regularly 
and succeeding there in spite of great odds against them. For others, all 
they need is only slight provocation to avoid school. 

If the student's motivation to attend st hrol is borderline, any of the 
following absence-prone conditions may J>e enough to keej) him oui 
on any one occa.sion: "It's Monday. I neo ' .m extra day. It's Friday. I'm 
tired of school. It's'raining. too niu' Ii efft -ri to get to school. The bus is 
late, not my fault. It's the day.U-fore or after a holiday, nc much go- 
ing on. ar\yway. It's the first iiice spring day. .everyone gets spring 
fever, let's go cruising." . „ 
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-•Another problem with student absentennm is caused by students 
who cut ctTtnin chisses hut rrmain on school grounds and are counted 
as present. Some in-school absentees may be j)hysically present in chiss 
while being tuned out to class activity. Others ;ire "hall people** who 
arrive for roll call and then slip oui'AIl rely on social promotion and a 
good attendance record to get through st hool. 

Some teachers share absentee habits with students, rsperially those 
of high Monday and Friday absence rates. Nancy Kiirweii of Johns 
, Hopkins University says high Monday absences are peculiar to teach- 
e)s and high school students, possibly because ii desire to extend the 
weekend is mostly an adult behavigr. She also accuses schools of rein- 
forcing the pattern of Mon lay-Fritlay absences by not seheduling si)e 
cial events on these dayj ii •uiticii)aiion of a large number of abseru es.- 
Fhis is the time schools ought to schedule nssemhlirs. ( itltural events, 
pep rallies, special recognition tkjys. and the best liuu h ()f the week as 
attendance inceniives. 

We have far fewer dnta ;jbout the pniieiiisof her absenteeism re- 
Iaiir,g to such far tors as age. sex. race. limeol year, level of insn nction. 
and subjec I area than we do for siud /nis. In M)70, '>(Mlisiri( is ui Phil- 
adelphia p.iriirip;,u.tl in stutlies of emi)Ioyee absciurs. Iiu reaseiLab- 
s'enieeism anu)ng all srhool rnii)Ioyees (iiu hiding teat hers) was asso( i- 
ated with these fu( tors: m b;ui iransixn iaiion. women w ho inkr jobs 
for "'luxurv'* money, alcohol and drug use. young hedonisfit lentlen- - 
cies. marifid antl fnmily trouble. ( hiltl c are problems, extendetl holi- 
days, iirul Int k of inirrt si in job. 

Sper ifie fiu i'ors possibly affecting leac her ;Ulendaiue identifietl in 
the same study iiK lutleil; siafl inoridc*. edur aiion piogram salary sc ale, 
student attitudes, professional expet tati(;ns and atlitiufes of teat hers. 
administrative leadership, working (ondiiions. emotional stress and 
strain, climate antl weather, physic al weakness ami t hronit illness, 
and i)olicies fo^ suj)plemental ifmimeration. 

It was also founil that female learhef hati poorer reeortls t ban male 
in both absence-resistant and ahseru e-prone settings, (Among stu- 
dents, gills in most grailes havr poorer aifendamc records than l)oys. 
althoiigh ihestereotypr of theiiuani is male.) This-is torroboraied by a 
study of teachers in Newark. New Jersev, Fliesamestmlvshowetl white 
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• toachm had llu. higlu-s. absence n-tes (7.1%). followed l.y hlack (f..3%) 

• and Hispanic .eat hers (r,..H%). Teachers wiih tenure had h.sher absenc e 
rates (7.2%) than nonieniired (().!%). 

Inrreasetl distance frcn, school also appe^^red to affect athersely a 
.eacher-s attendance; this is not the case, however, in th.«e st^dtc-s that 
exanuned the c-ffei' t of the child's distanc e from sc hool on attendant.-. 
^ Attendance l.y hused stiulents is as good or Letter than that of THITSe 
•walking or .iding to school .n cars, except when other factors c„n,e 
into play. (Re.irtance to cleseRregation busing and fear of roobery or 
assault while waiting for buses have been cited l.y students and par- 

- n would IK' inapprt.priate to draw too many t cnt h.sit.ns f.t.n, this 
\ stattered data on teachers. In son,e t ases even the indit att.rst.f a .setHe- 
\ prt.tu' students should be reexanune-l i.ntlt r |,etter t ...mob-U^t^^ 
\ brt.ader get.graphic samples. rhese_n,,diugs-oHrrcirv.clual st ht.t.l sys- 
tems abtiut their ,aivtvsHtdrnT57«ntl teacher pt,pulatit.ns m.ay be a start- 
W PCHntTi^hers concerned abt.ut the ort.l.letn. Certau.ly .he ,n- 
forn.atit.n ought .K.t be usetl tt. steret.type grt.ups ..f students t.r teach- 
ers becau.se of their sex. race, or family life. 
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Questions Raised by the Attendance Problem 

13o teachers abuse their sick leave privileges? Most probably abuse 
them a little, and a few abuse thenr a lot^ Bunhe way in which adminis- 
trative policies contribute to abuse is unclear. A study of 12 school 
dist^rictsjn.NasslTu County, New York, s'howed that teacher absences 
were 20% higher in the six districts limiting sick leave to a specified 
number of days. Staff may have the attitude that they should use all 
days coming to them^ When the number of sick leave days is not speci- 
fied, those on their honor to use only the days they need may be dis- 
couraged from taking extra days because they are unsure of the ac- 
ceptable limit. Other schools have arrived at different conclusions 
from_studying teacher absence patterns. 

A 1970 study in the Philadelphia area involved .56 districts with 
12,000 teachers on the payroll. The district reported 71,000 absences 
per year. About 2.000 absences were covered by fichool staff, leaving 
69,000 substitute days to pay. With substitute pay at a modest S29.87 a 
day. this added approximately $2 million to the school budgets in 
all the districts combined. The study found that the 1 1 districts whose 
sick leave benefits matched the minimum allowed by thcstate(lOdays) 
had the lowest rate of teacher absence. Teachers whose unions had 
bargained for additional, days or who were granted more days at the 
discretion of locaJ school bc.ards had higher rates. The study also 
found .that rates were higher iricschools requiring proof of all illness 
and in which an answering service had been set up to report absences 
for the day. Absences were lower in distri^'^^rhere teachers were ac- 



countable personally only to the principal when absent. W nle 
would be pren,at..re to draw coneh.sions fron, .solated s.ucl... . 
appears .hat stringent rttles an.! forma.i.ecl report.ng pro-dure 
no necessarily inducements to teachers t., .ntprove --^anc. k 
ine the time one. needs f..r illness or other .u.-essary leave w.th .u. 
Sd limits seei.s to work for students and teachers al.ke when they 
know they are directly ac<ountableJ6rtheiriinu'. . 

Newark, New Jerl-y. is another school sys.e... ; 
risine-number of reported illnesses anu.ns .eat hets. In the Km IJOOs 
Ind earlv .970s teachers called in sick from 9% .0 -.2% of the ttnu-. .n 
contrast to the 2% to reported in .he priva.e business --''-j;- 
.cacher was allowed up to 15 days sick leave a year, .t a s.d.s . n 
phn to reduce absences, it w.s found tha. shor.-.ern, absen.es ^seu th 
easiest to curb and were therefore i.nplicated as the .„os, f,e.,uen. k.ntl 

New York C:itv schools report double .he nu.nber of student and 
u.acherabsenteesexperiencedintheavera,..sch.,ol.-rhec,tyla.u.chtd 

. ...year campaign beginning in .he lOT.-T-. V^'-^- 

.U.acher absences and their t..sts. The sys.e.n was spen.hn. Sm 
day for subs.i.utes, who. althou.gh they were un.-m...,. had th u 
oJn sick leave and iK'nefits pa. ka.^e. Per tlie.n for s.d.s.t.tues was SbO 
r rlised to Sr,2 .97...7.. The city's total expense f..r s.d.s...ute 
u-achers that year was down slightly, h..wev..r. due to g.ea.e, ....l./a 

,ion of teachers on staft to . over classrooms. 

-rhen in 197,5-70 th. firs, effects of .he cny s f.nanc.a . r.s s h « 
,he schools. Fewer substi.u.es were used, their pay was t... by h i 
• and their benefits eli,).inated. Teacher absen. es fe 1 f..„n a.7 » . • , 
.ver the two-year period, a.ul the st hools we.e able .0 save h 
money formerly paid ou. .0 subs.itu.es. Th.. utoney save.l spate, .h. 

O.H' reguia. tea. her a. ea.;., s. hnol. Par. of the plan ... re tuc; 
ca. her abse.Kes was the .entintler tha. si. k leave abus.. was un o s- 
onal an.l <nul.l lead ... dis.nis.al. If .ha. .fuea. was .'ver . an.e.l . 
n nI Y.-.MC C-.i.v. it has n... ....net., li.ght. Uni...U> f. .als .here s nd 

- UU.V .ould n... ...all a sin.gl.- te-uu...! .eath..r ev..r havntg been ths- 

„,issed ,f..r excessive ; . ^ „.^,„ , ,„ „,. 

Many icarhm aguT that sick ua\ciiM i.» s 
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bun hey blame siress-producing working condiiions raiher ihan per- 
sonal abuse of leave policies. In Chicago, 5,000 members of ihc local 
teachers union responded to a survey of job-related stress conducted 
by the RMC Research Corporation (November. 1977). Over half re* 
ported experiencing physical illness as a result of stress in their jobs, 
and about one-fourth said their jobs had caused some form of mental 
anxiety. 

Soon after the rcsuhs of the survey were released. Chicago Union 
Teacher reported. "This survey probably constitutes the lar^esi study 
of job stress for a single group ever conducted in this country. The fart 
that there was such an overwhelming response to the survey indicates 
that the magnit ude of the problem is much greater than even those that 
had initiated the survey had supposed. ' 

Teachers reponed experiences of physical assauh. confrontations 
with colleagues and administramrs. horrendous working condition , 
and various streswelated physical ilhiesscs such as roliiis. hyperten- 
sion, sleeplessness, and ulcers. The perception of on-the-job stress was 
similar. regardless of the teacher's race. sex. or subject taught. 

Of 36 factors that could potentially cause stress, teachers listed 
ihescas most stressful: involuntary transfer (frequently associated with 
desegregation programs), managing disruptive children, notification 
of uns:Uisfaciory performance, threats oi [KTsonal injury, and over- 
crowded classrooms. Least stressful of all ih" events named were: tak- 
ing additional course work for i)n)motion. talking to i)arents about 
their children's problems, dealing with students whose primary lan- 
guage is not English, teacher-pareni conferences, and voliuitafv trans- 
fer. 

^ Many wish these stress factors could l)e reversed, U teachers must 
live with a certain amount of stress, better that it bedirected toward stu- 
defit achievement and parent participation than physical safety and 
job security. Stress as a positive indicator is associated with concern: ' 
therefore, it is seen as a productive kind of stress. I Inforr:jnately. when 
a tt;acher is. literally or figuratively "under the knife."' survival comes 
first. ' . 

If inservice training could helpstress-vulnerabIeteachers.roi)e with 
the conditions that precipitate their slress^attendance rates might im- 



prove A diffmn, method of auack would be for schools to reduce the 
Te s-pllucin^ conditions iden.ifi.. by teachers .n .he^Cb.cago 
studv As is frequently the case with student attendance problems, the 

;ionthatfi'tcomcstomindisap.ah,omodifype^^^^^^^^^^^ 
environment. This approach seems more immediate, less far-ru.chu,g. 

S expensive, in a word, easier. As we shall see wuh attempts to 
change student behavior, this is often easier sa.d thau do.u . . . 
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Should Compulsory Attendance Laws' Be Repealed? 

1 

Xn .i<aiIuTing t;ovrnMnrni data for rhis fasihark. u staff \icrs(m m ihv 
.JLS. Dcpamnmi (if Lahor snppliOfl „'ki with :liis useful (iistinction: 
••.Scno()Iin.i; is ah iiuiusirv. rcliuatioi, a pmrrss/* Thr govri^iniriit's 
statistics on siiu^rni and tf ac Iut aitendarur deal wiili s( jiooling as an 
Muliistry, So dr. a state's tompnisory s( hool aitnj(lana« huvsc They rt- 
quire a stwd^'nt's presence: they do not require or guarantee that he 
Icarn or be taught anything. Attendance laws make public schools the 
• custodians of bur children; not necessarily places to ieach the right 
thing at the right time to fulfill each child's needs. Compulsory atten- 
dance laws keep the industry ofschooling going. Competency and edu- 
cational accountabiiiiy are process issues quite distinct from daily ai- 
U'udarue. These two aspects of st hool are linked by the assiuui/tion 
that students cannot Ix^nefit from what pid)lir srboolsjiave to offer 
unless they are there.mosi of the tirru*, 

^<v'^l-jny people think it's liine.ihis simation ( hariged! If there is any 
thing compulsory about sch(K>l. say eriiirs of rurrtVit laws, it ought t( 
be that public institutions be reqm'red k, provide free learning oi)i,or. 
lunities for ciii/ens of all ages, when and where those citizens can beit 
utilize them. As for the siuderUs. they should be free to coinC' and go,^ 
PcrhaF)S not in the very early years, but (rrta'inly l)y adolesc ciu c people 
ought toix^ able to choose whether or not ihey want lo attend sc1uk)I, If 
a 14-ycar-old does not take advantage of his right to a free public edu- 
cation, he should not be put in jail (the statutory penalty in every sia'c. 
but New York), Coiinseiing and alternative work-study programs 
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Pnnislnn, . .s,n.l.n, f.,. ..... wa.,U,.« U, ..k.- ..lva..,a,.- '>f " 

ri^l,, u, a fr... pul.Ii. c^nc.unu is .....gl.lv, a...l<.«o..s 

, for v.,.i..s ..• n... a,,i,lyi..S for sooal s<r,...iy. 

•n.r- ..x<rssiv ,.n,.l.v f.„ unmaMnc is ....Iv .,..<• asp. n <>f < - 

.,„•, ,,,,, c,u.'s.i...u.d by n,a.,y. Tl.. laws, wl.il.. a.y .... .. 

,,.,<.ks in\.v..ry s.a..., a.v clifficul, a,.d ..x,....s.v.. ... _ ; 

S.1..K,! ..fficials i,....rc .I.e.... f-li"S -I-' ' 

0.hers u,,l...l.l ,h.. laws s.!.'. -i-ly. (A .lis„...,....>..n.a,.. .......lu 

nnnoruv .l.iuir.'.i arc s..sp.....l.-.r... m. a.. ••.....■.l f-. .r..a„.>.) A . ...d 

n i.i. is,,. .,f .!.<■ sla,..s c,u., is .l.a, ......li.i....s .uivi..« . is. '<.. '"'M'.. - > 

a,u.„.lan.Haws .nay ..o 1....S.'. .'xis.. Tl.. S.U.I.... I...I.nla...... ..Kl..>..s 

aiff..m., f.o„. .l.a. ..fa ..'...u.y a.,..- C.hMnu n.a,.n.. a. a >...".«<■. .'S.' 
an.1 .ha..ks .., TV, ar.- ...ore w..rl.lly. T1..T a.r ..Is.. ....»<• 0"<'s.....u..s 

of au.hori.y (bo.h .h.i. parc.s' a...l .1.. srl..,.,rs) a...l ...or.' c..«,../.... . 

,l,a. ".l.-'v .1.. .fl.l S1...1 .L.'i.- ■ isl'ts Il.c.s. l...oil.....s<' .l...-. 

• Spc. ial p...l.l.'...s a..'. r.a..'.l i.y I... al a...'...la...v ic's .l.a, apply 
,.,s.u.l....s pas. .l..-...:.xin...". as.' f<.i....n|...ls<.>ys.I...<.Ii..K ..s.' 

„ ,8 l.av.. ...a. 1...C1 .L.^ir W«al a«.. ..f ...aj... i.y C:<...ns . a....... 

17-v.a.-..l.l .... :.<.....l S.1...01. 1.... s. I.„..I a.l.......sl.a..v.. p..l.. ..s <•... 

,„.. S....1. ... U. p. .-n. a . . . >ai.. ,..■■■.1.... ..f .lays i,. ... .U. ... - 

...il.. ......sc. . ....li. .,. ...a.„.a.... (..1.C..S wl... a... less ><• 1- - « 

si„.plv ,l.a. if s,..cl.„,s a...l .h.-i. pa.-...s .S..-..' -L.' . .l.< I'k' 
i, I... ..,..al.cl-.......l. l.a.l. ... ....l.'f.;..- • 

As i, ....w s.a...ls, ,.a.r...s 1..... -l..' p..".="V ..•sp-.-s.!, l..> f..' - 

.,n. y rL.'v a... s.il.j.. . ... . . p.—'. ...i.." if '>'"V •^' ' l' 

fi,„,, oar. ) ... i...p. is.....>.l (. v.. ........ .a.. ) if i- - l<..n..l -l.- .-.>..l .1.. 

,,.il.l ... b,rak .11.- law. H... ...a..y pa.. ...s l.=.v.' .... ..'fl.-.u.M.. 

...„i,.S a .Lil.! ... S.1.....1 iU-:u .l..' s,h<...l bas i.. k..p...,« lu... ..• •><•■ 

'b...v. if pa......s d.. ..... k....w .1...... ....... 1..1-.... ..; .f ."<v ...y 

,„a fail ,„ crm, ... .I..:y ..'11 .b-' ....... .h<' <1..'' - 

i.ibl.." .... "i.. .. ml .-fs..p..visi.....'I1...biI.l. a,....., .I..' ...<•<•-. 

3.iv....il.- .Idin......... Tl..' dis.i... .i.... ns ... wl....l.... -L.' ,.=-...s c ..• 

• :,,iui is i.. vi.,Ia>,o., ..f .b. law is .■s..ally ...-h" .... .l..' I'-.s .. .b . 
cbil.r^ a«... If 1..' is V......K. - b,....i.Vi.^." V P.' s.."..cl ... n. .s.' b...i. 
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pareniV anions. When children nre older, iliechoireispresnmal iheir 
own, 

WIkii sdiools ;nu! conns do to sniisfy toinpulsoiy miendinu e laws 
depiMuls on where a person lives and. u> some exieni. ihe finant ia! re- 
. sources of ihe sdiool. A rec eiil report. "Truant y in ihe Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Schools." observes ihai. "Siaiuiory procetlures lor tlealiti.t; wiih 
iruancy are noi beini^ observed by in;jny Wisconsin sdiool distric ts," 
Aneni|ance officers ihere are snpposetl jo visii ihe homes of rcporied 
iruanis. but ii is less expensive lo send i)t)suartis. While i)arenis 'are 
liabhj for diese iruams, disirici aiiorneys are,nnwillin,t( lo prosetnle 
Ihe parents. Instead, the child is usually placed under supervision in 
his own home. Other prcn edural options iiu lude ( (Hmselin,^ or pUiiv- 
meni in a foster home, ,Seldom are rasc's even referred juvenile (onrt 
in Wisconsin because the courts havO no effec tive way of dealing witli 
truancy. 

In Stork County. Ohio, mass hearings of truancy cases with as 
inany as 1.50 children and their i)arems are brou.t^hf before the ju- 
venile court at once. Those who admit to char^cs are fined. Those 
denyin.t? are Kfanted sei)arate hearings. Phis process saves court costs 
but moves even lurtheraway from examining individual i)r()blems and 
remedies. 

In New \'ork Caty.the sc hools ;ire recpiired to notifv parents of sus- 
pected truancy by mail, follou'cd iip with a telephonecall. Continual 
iruancy problems are supposed to be referred to the Bureau of Atten- 
dance, but the Public Kducation Akcucv; a consumer aiul stuclem ad- 
vocacy o^^ani/ation in the c ity, c laims (iO";, (,f hal)ituai truams are 
never referred. Of those who aie. it is ciuestion;d)le bow maiiv are 
found. In Xew York City and otliei sysicnrs where ujoney is in short 
supply, so are attendance' officers; 

John Splaine. a researc her in Maryland, has a diflciem wori valxiul 
compulsory auemlance laws, OverThc five-year period liom M)7() to 
197'!, 300 juveniles werecom mi tied to penal institutions for the "crime" 
c)f trnanc y in this state, Ourin^t; the same fime. nearly ,S.()00c)thers \<nv 
committed to institutions as truants "in need of supervision. "T.ven 
one child treated this way would be one too manv. in Splaine's view. 
He considers it inhumane and imprudent tP)'^p( arcerate people Tor 
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N„.t lakioK a<lva.,>w of wIki. is liKtuhillv iIum.V Sphnn.' .s <..»■ 
wlio would <'X< li.ini?- ,„n,l>„hi,yy srhooUnfi lor ro»,pi<..so.v 
/,o„ SphiiiK' s;.vs," I II.' suilc should iK'.oii.lK'IM lopiovi.N' l>«'''l"'l'- 

li,-«l...a.i..nro^;.ll<MU<iti/n.s,^.^^M.dl<•ss..fMK.^I.yMsin,^ll'<•<•> >■ 

oral.lc savings as a rcsull of llic dcldio" of <omi.ids..iy allc.i.lan.f 
laws.(:ons<..in.M,.lv.w<Mf.Ml.ll.r..vi,IHr.r<.d.ua.i<.nl...il"<.s.'\vl.<.,l<.. 
,„„. n-ason or anotl.n, .lo no. avail .h.^usrhrs ol . du. ai.onal opi.o.- 
nn.i.i.-s at a vo.n.s agr. riu's,. ,., vs<,..,s wo.dd hr Mr .o ..'sMn... llu 
.•diualion will) (liKnilv, wliic li is not incsciillv llic ( asc." 

Splainc is in good < onii-any. I Ik' Na.ional ( loinndssion on llu' R<- 
f,„niof.S,rot.<ia.v Kdn<alion,fi.n<lcdl.ylli.- K.'.K . ing I''o"n<ialion m 
1<)7,S, ....(..nnuMuIrd, " Tlu' founal s, hooMcaving age slio.dd l.c 
dioppcii l.i I I. Ollif p.ogianis shonld a. . onunoda.r llios.' who w>sli 
i„ leave s, hool, and. inidoynK'.i. lawsshoMhl 1).' ..•wii.irn ioassn.< <.n- 

,h<-jol. liai.ung in full-.imr srni.r and work." In a .iv^uinr i.roni- 

,„,..ulalion. Ilu nniissi.Mi said. Tlv Congress ol ihr I 'nit,.l S.al.'s, 

i„ ,„njnn<.ioii,Vi.h sja.c Irgisla.inrs, shoid.l cna. . Irgish.lion dial 
will ..n.i.lc carh , i.i/cn lo 1 1 yi'ars of .ni.ion-r.<v rdu.al.oi. h.yoiid 
kindcrgaricn, onlv cigiil r.f wlii< li wouhl !><• < .Mniudsorv. I hc innani- 
ing six v.ars sho.dd he availal.lc lor use l.y anyone a. any s.agcol ins 
■■^if',^(;<.^gr.•ssi<.Ilalinv(.lv<•I.u•n.is,•ss<•Mlialu.a^sMr<•<•.|nala. . ess ni an 

age of iiiicrsiaic niohiliiy." 

F.vcn di.ssi'nltTs lo llu- c..inniissi.,n's prevailing view did not deny 
the efficacy of lowering ihe eonipulsory age if ai.ernalive ediu aticmal 
ae.ivitiesare assured. One dissenier, John A. Stanava.gi'. wro.e; " rhat 
,he , <..ni..dsoiv asp.rts of s(h,.,.l a.lendan.e and ...he. school regula- 
tions a.e i.u o.npa.ilde with a .neaningf..! adoles,en< e for ina.iy of our 

vm.ng people is .u,. .o he .le.ned. A...Mnp.i..g .o k. ep .hes.^ yo....g 
people wi.iii.. .he onfines „f .he s, hool an<l aparl fro.n.adul. soeie.y 
hasj.roved .„ l,eeou.Uerpr,.,lu. .ive. Thus, redneiug .he.s< hooHeaving 

age .o I I niigh. be .herapeii.ic . 
- ' "However, u.dess eo.u rrn is .aken .o provi.ie .hose .'arly s. iu.ol 
leaveis wilh ai.erna.ive forms of eclu. a.ion aiul approj.ria.e < ounsel-' 
ing once having lef. s, hool. all we shall !><• doing is .<> doom .he.n ... , 
oono.ni. and edu.a.i..nal inf.Ti..ri.y. I.ow-orcler work in our< uhi..e 
is no. s.im.da.in,g. no. educa.ive in i.self. IJn.raine.l y..i..h fare.s .11 cm 
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jhr job m:irk(Mjod;iy. Simi)ly ;id(iing lo ihjH p()()l w 
than ;mu'lif)r;iu' ihr siui:iiif)n.** ' . 

AutluHA'diuaior Pamrla Nral of Arizona hlaiius srhools whrn 
ancndaiHV falls off. .She says. "Wouldn'i ii be uiiv lo ihink th^ii wr as 
cducaiors c ould niakr fducaiion so aiiiat liyr lo ihv ybnnt»ri < hild ijiai 
ronii)ulsory cduraiion laws would hv uniuTcssary? I firl bccausr sir-, 
ondary cdiunuon is noi rompulsory in Arizona. \vr as rdiuaiors arr 
even more atvouniahlc for ihr qilaliiy of our cduc ation. If \vr svv \vv 
luv losing suidrni.s, w/know ur must i;,kr a < losrr look ai oin j)ro- 
grams and svv whrn? wr arr failing lo i)rovidr for ihrir nvvds." 



Are Schools Partly To Blame for Truancy? 

A he Naiional Associaiion of Secondary .School Principals has iden- 
lified these factors as contributing to student truancy: fann'ly Altitudes, 
social forces, peer pressure.'econoniic circumstances (need to'work). 
hom^-school relationship, school size, student age, and heahh. Added 
to this stock list are sonfe new causes of unexcused ahsenre: winter 
vacations, erosion of parental control, economic affhience. noveLlifo- 
• ^styles, and breakdown in enforcement of attendance hiw.s. Of this lon^^ 
list, schools can readily change and control only ihiee factors: the 
home-school relationship, school size: ;tnd the breakdown in^the en- 
forcement of attendance laws. We ha\e already discussed the nml to 
eiliicr enforce existing attendance laws or change them, Let's now con- • 
sider the role of school size and jhe- homc-srhool relationshii:, in un- 
authorized -absences. 

There is a sriiall body of research relating to absences and the size 
of schdols and school .systems. It is interesting but not conclusive, 
Oliver R. Gibson, in a research paper titled "Af)sence. Legitimacy and 
System Size." shows evidence that the relationship of school size to at- 
^ tendance is curvilinear. His study of schools in the Chicago area found ' 
both the very small and very large school systems to have better at- 
iendance rates than medium to large ones, aich for different reasons. 
When schools are very small, absences are highly visible, he rea. 
sons. When a student is absent, it is noticed. Also, a high level ot 
friendship and loyalty can keep sc hool-caused absences low. These ef- 
fects decrease as the size of the system increases. unt*il a high degree of , 



fonnaliiy arid managemehi efficiency lakes over in very largr sysienis, 
again depressing absenc rs. VVliai Gibson is observing in Iris formal re- 
search sounds like growing pains. Sriiools iliat liavegrownWronsoli- 
daicd may be making a mistake lo rely on old informal means of keep- 
ing track of aiiendancr. Instead they need lo rliange to liighly siruc - 
tiircd systems for the sake of efficiency. But wliercis tlie magic turning 
point when informal and friendly l)Ccoinrs slif)sliod and inrffec tive? 

A study by John S. Wriglu of all sriiools in Virginia hassomrwliai 
different conclusions. He found absenc es to be linear; the l)igger tlie 
school ancl the more urban the selling, ihe'worse ^lie attendance rates. 
Now niaybt' there aren't any schools in X'irginia large enough to fit^ 
Gibson's formula for better attendanc e figures assoc iaicd wiili i!ie 
formal management system of a large s( liool. If ilu reare, niavhe iliey 
Iiaven'f instituted efficient management systems. Wriglu also found 
that lowered teach er-pii pi 1 ratios liad a sliglii positive effect on at ten. - 
dance, ant| that attendance was negati\ely related to die number of 
cle( tive subjects offered in secondary s( hools. 

Large and formalized st liools may be effic ieni from a uiaiiagement 
viewpoint, but tliey are also imijersoiial and fretiuenily inac c essible to 
parents and students. As s( hools and s( liool systems grow, lliey tend lo 
become less responsive to llieirt lienis— the student sand their faniiliis. 
This contributes to tlie. third absent e factor that S( liools can < onirol — 
home-S( hool relations. When scliool uni;-. are kept small and nianage- 
able and maintain an aimospliere of op(*nn(*ss to parents and < iii/.ens. 
friction is reduced, c(M)peraiion enlianced. .At the Nati()nal Goniniiiiee 
for Citizens in Educatifin (wliere tlie^iutlior is cmijloycd), we receive 
many letters" from parents tpiestioning loc al attendance polic ies. Some 
point out tlie illogic of suspending a cliild for truancy. Others lia\'e 
"exc used" tlieir own c hilclren to attend a 1-H nieeliugorgoon a family 
outing only to find wlien ilic diild returned to sc hcjoT his grad'vs were 
lowered, he was sejii to detention, or threatened with suspension. 

There is sue li a wide varianc e in ilu' enforc enieni of school atten- 
dance polic ies tliai parents are often surprised or angry when they dis- 
cover I lie broad discretion sc Iiooi boards and building liVinc ii)als have 
to set rules and punish violators: I .ike ilie.eailier example* of iheoj)era 
singer's son.. some. sc !k)o1s will go along with most dec isions a family 
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makes to take a child but of school for a particular purpose. Others are 
in constant conflict with parents over the parameters of legal ant) il- 
legal absences. Parents argue with some sense that a family trio to a 
iriiiseuin or early dismissal for a meeting is as legit imate as school foot- 

"ball practice or the art class's day-long field trip. 
. When schools fail to notify parents at the beginning oJ the year of 
guidelines for absences and the consequences of abusing them, fami- 
lies are rightfully incensed'when children are penalized. An even better 
approach to improving home-school relations over the issue of 
attendance is to involve parents and mature students in setting policies 
the school and community can live with. If and when a consensus is 
reached, citizens and students will take more seriously their responsi- 
bilities to uphold attendance rules. 

Student attendance is often reflective qf school programs and the 
classroom learning environment. Does the way in which the teacher 
teaches afftct student attendance? VVithi)ut any research data, mcst 

' adults would answer. '"Yes. this is-trueTegardless of^the age of ihe 
child." h is probably fair to say that students who are weli satisfied 
with a teacher's style and personality don't mind going to school: Re- 
peated claims of stomachaches and vague iUnesses by even -young chil: 
dren who have previously made a good adjustment tosehool can signal 
a problem with an individual teacher. The teacher may be too strict, 
unfair, unprepared for class, l>ored with the class material, or dis- 
tracted by personal problems. If teachers themselves are absent fre- 
quently, students may follow their lead. This has been substantiated by 
a study of five pilot schools conducted by the national i).ireni-teacher 
association. 

Research into the area of teaching styles that are Ix'st accejited by 
children, with high attendance as an indicator of satisfaction, is en- 
lightening. Margaret Needels, in a paper presented at the 1975 Annual 
Meetinfe^of the American Educational Research Assmiation. sum- 
marizetfThe research done in 108 first-grade and 38 third-grade class- 
rooms in several states by the Stanford Research Institute as j)art of a 
federally funded Follow Through i)rogram. The study tested the hy- 
pothesis that even very young children have the power to decide 
whether or not they will attend school. Hie prevailing view has been 



thai older children have more anionomy in makin.^' decisions ahnni 
school anendance. Here are some of her ohservaiions aboui classroom 
teaching styles and iheir correlation with atiend:ince. • 

Providing children with individual attention appears to he an im- 
portant factor in Mudcnt attendance, particularly one (hild with a 
teacher or aide in personalized reading instriKtiou. In classrooms 
where the teacher or the aide was occupied by activities thai did not in- 
. elude children, such. as grading papers, preparing assignments, or 
cleaning up, there was a higher rate of absenc es. 

Attendance wa:> higher in classrooms where ( hildren wereallowed 
' more independence. Third-grade classrooms where (hildren asked 
questions and where adults weie responsive to ihe (hildren showed 

lowrr absences. In ihird-grade classr<)oms wh(i( .«h,its askecl ( hildren 
pperf,ended questrons. aftendance was even higher.. 

•.j/|bseh(cs were higher in classrooms where ( hild;en were not inter- 
acting but were listening to or observing aduhs. Adidt punishment o( 
children had ilie highest cf)rrelation with iibsen(es. 

The classes at ih(' J'ar West I.aboiatory and the Pniveisity of Ari- 
*/ona that used a wide variety of ('durational at livities and materials 
and where children exhibited independent behavior had ilu- lowest 
af)sence rates. 

A study by Rudolph H. Moos and f^ernice S,. Moos ^f, ihc Journal 
of Educational Psychology 70 (197^) (Oinpared the at hi- vement levels 
and absences among 19 classrooms i.: a single high s( hool. Mosi'stu- 
dents were enrolled in a colh^gc preparatory course, Std)jects covered 
math, foreign langiiages. birdogy. Knglish. ami bookkeei)ing, This 
study did not rely on classroom observation as the Stanford study had 
but it asked students and tea* hers to complete a "C.lassioom Environ- 
ment Scale" measuring their per(ci)tion of involvement, affiliation, 
teacher support, task f)nentation. corni)etiiion, organization, teat her 
control, innovations, and clarity of rules, These are some of the find- 
ings. (While the correlations are dear, the resean hers < aution against 
assuming cause and effect,) 

Average class grades',and student absem es are related to < lassroom 
climate. In classrooms where teat hers gave higher average grades, 
leachers and students saw th^- environment as high in involvement and 
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l„w in ..actuT cntroi: Classes with IukIu.. al,s..m.cis.n w.f. s.oi as 

classes of iliffiTHii si.bjiri niaiUT. ' 
In a third studv. conduced a. the Q.r.a Study Unu-r (CSC), an .1 
„.,,,ic hi.h school in S,. Paul. Miunesou. 
,„cl ..acluTS were in.erviov.d. The study con. huK... S.uduus f t 
CSC significantly differnu and better than prev.ously at.e.uled 
dLl - there is nu.re fr.edon, and ch.ser relati.,nsh.ps w.th teachers. 

■ hcrL sic skills, attendance, -and understanding are unprov.n,,. 

These findiugs are nothing new. As early as U.28. Car /..egler .n h s 
..Hs ic stu.lv of school attendance as a fact.,r in s.ho.,1 progress oh- 
, cd -Attendance of Mudents in. hotnero.-.tus where the t.a. hers were 
.nd cncemed ..th their students V^.J^ r 
better than ho.neroon.s where the teachers were n..t. N .-rly ,0 y . ..r 
, I ewis Kohler. speak.ng to the Ameri..., Ass... .at.on ..tS. h.,ol 

■ A 1 ;inistrat..rs. refra.ned Ziegler's findings: •'Ahsentecsn. ha^ he.., 

cc g„i/.ed in nK.ny instances to he a syn,pton, of p.,..r superv.s...n. 
1- S^enfent. and adnnn.stratiun. leading to low ,n.,rale. tarduu.ss^ 

- Tnfen'or teaching, poor student, achievenu.nt. and cKcess.ve s. ho„l 

. '^^Tf ^he ;ihing style of a single t.-a. her can a.lversely affec. st.uU.nt 
..K^d u ce think .,f the effect when .norale is l..w ah,.,ng the ent.re 
' for such reasons as violence or the breakdown of teacher 

^""t^ Z; v^ince fron, truants anU other youth . an paralyse 
„.,hers nd children and actually keep the.n away fron, sch.,.^. In an 

■ • w- d w nning article for the DrU.U X.u.s. reporter She y Kuhen- . 

: , a for„u.r teacher, posed as a high s. hool student at.Cdy H.gh 
th"; in order to witness firsthand the fracture.l and feat.f.d Kve o 
. '^..chers in Detro.fs .secondary s.hools. Teache.s were portrayed as 
ockn g their door agaii.st intruders, . nrrying weapons for pr.,tect.on, 

- n S ..ring ..n their fear ..f tr..a.^t studet.ts and then planned d. 
nse ga.ns'assa..lt. In Dayton, Ohio, tea. hers rece.H.y have won 

" sS eave davs to r.ecover fr.,.n an iny..ry i..f..c.ed hy stt.dents. In,- 
n attV.ulance when ah a..n.,sphere .,f violence preva.ls .n a 
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school is contingent upon elimin;iting tho rooi raiiso. This is ;i t;isk 
ihat culls for louil romnumiiy union unci is not likely lo Ik* rorrccicd 
by simply inipro\ ing :i(rininisir;ilivc piort'durt's for RTording iiml dr- 
icning triiiinrv. 

When icuchiT morale is low because of a breakdown in rnmran. 
negotiations or when a strike seems iniminent. leiichers' aitendarue 
plummets. So does the students'. A school lw)ard member in Willing- 
boro. Pennsylvania, claims a four-week strike in November in her tlis- 
trici affected student and teacher attendance for the rcsi of the year. In 
Boston, student attendance ranged between :)% and 1(^0 during the 
week of a teachers* strike even though .schools were officially oi)en. 
This is a knotty problem for which I can'i offer any solutions here, 
except to make the point that a siudem's motivation anti attendance 
can suffer when a teacher> dcK's. ' 

When absences are caused by a student's [jersonal problems 1n 
scluxil or ^t home.- individual attention is esi)eriaMy imi)oMani. A 
studeii! of n()rmal or above-average inielligcnre whose school p(«r-. 
'ft)rmame aiul altendnnce r^ites suddenly fall may be having a iHoblem- 
at home. It may be related to i)overty. illness, or the parents' divorce. 
If the child does not have warm clothing to wear to school, is kefM at 
home to babysit, is put to work, or is caring for :i sii k i)arent or sibling 
while adult family members work, these situations are relatively easy 
to identify and the school (an take someaciion. :>i'ferral tosod^al ser- 
vice and welfare agencies may help children in eligible families. In 
many rural and inner-( ity schools, the tnitin work of the school P I'A 
is providing warm clothing for students so ihry ran attend school. 

When truancy stems from the indifferent attitude of students or 
parents toward school, the iwoblem is more diffiont to pin down or 
solve. How do you get siurle^its to attend sr hool if they and their i)ai- 
ents don't think it is imiK)nant? Some youdi. especially minority stu- 
dents in urban schools, are discouraged by reimning graduates who 
tell them their high school diploma will only hel^)ibem land a job as a 
dishwasher. If schools are not prej)aring studems lor independent e 
in adult life, they shoidd undertake a serious assessment of their i)ro- 
grams and standards. A renewed focus on r areer edu< at ion is one way 
schools are res^Hmding that could have positive effects on attendance. 



Programs To Reduce Absenteeism 

There are roughly as many programs to reduce high absences as 
•here are schools that are piagued with the problem. But some school 
campaigns are more successful tl,an others. When schools embark on 
an absentee reduction program, they eitTier try to change the^.nst.. 
tution or the students. Really comprehensive programs attack both 
ends or the problem at once. Dealing with sweeping insftut.onal re- 
form is beyond the scope of this brief treatment of the issue. Programs 
directed at changing ihe students' behavior usually .nvolve three ap- 
proaches: reward, punishment, or counseling students and the.r^ar- 
ents. Rewards may be material-candy, money pr.zes; 
or individual praise and recognition, exemption from exams soc.^ 
promotion, or improved grades. Punishments .nclude au.omat c 
Irade reduction, detention, nonpromotion. suspens.an. 'egal ac-. 
Son against student, or parents. Counseling may take place .nd.- 
vidual^ or in groups, stressing the importance of good attendance 
for achievement and for landing and keeping a job .... 

Following are descriptions of programs and pol.c.es acpted by 
schools to improve attendance. 

. Savannah. Georgia. High School. Developed by school prir,cipal. in- 
corporating some new "districtwide policies. 

Improvement Quotient: 22% first year, additional 10% to 20% second 
year.' from 86% to- 92% attendance. ff 
1. To deter tardfne^s. followinga 10-minute grace period during 



homeroom, students arc nor permitted to enter school without 
parental at t oni[)animent.' 

2. Students wht) aecunuihite more than 10 imexcused ahsences 
in anv given quarter receive no acadeuuc t redii. 

3. The homeroom with the highest ADA is i)riviIeMed wiili a spe- 
cial ffeld trip. ' 

-1. Special activities are planned on Mcmdays and Fridays since 
these days were identified" as liaviug a hii,'h rate of absence. 

5. The (juarier system has heen adt)pied. Nonrt-siricied elect ives 
are ojx'n to enrollment from all grades. Twelve-week ( ourses 
replace year-long courses, 

G. Certificates of recogniticm are i)resented hy the hoard of edu- 
cation to the high school, middle school, and elemeniary 
school with the higliesi aiiendance rate'^and most improved 
rate during each attendance i)eriod. 

7. All truancy cases are.ieferred to visiting leat hers fortouri ac- 
tion where necessary, 

8. Students IG years of age wlio are consistently ii^iseni are noti- 
fied by registered. mail that iliey will he wiilidrawn after five 
calendar days if regular attendance is not esiahlislied. 

9. Alternative i)rograms are offered to snidenis with low self- 
concepts ;.fid aitendance-pVohlems: for example, coordinated 
vocational and acadennc educaiionai programs. ()j)poriu'ni- 
lies are provided for students to enrell in vocational and icch- 
nica! programs, 

10. Ihmieroom leac hers are continually recjuested to eiKourage 
student attendance, 

11. Motivational j)osiers. a graph of attendance, and c criificales 
of recognition for attendance are dis[)layed throughout the 
sc hool. * 

12. Periodically, moiivaiiouiU annoimc emeuis are made on the 
intercom during homeroom and in student publications. 

l.S. Ilomerooni teachers are rec|uesie(i to telephone the i)aients 
of daily absentevs and record the stated reasons for absences 
' on attendance c ards that are reviewed by assistant princ ii)als. 
I I. The pupil/teacher ratio has been reduced. 



,5 T.a< h.T-adv:sory groups have bc.-n fornK-d .o j-';'; , 

ccumunica.ion an.ong nd.ninis.ra.ors, ..-acluTs, and 

■ ,0- t:':K.n,inis.ra.ivc or.anio.ion .uu .ub,u.s .u. ^ 

' wi.hin a school conn-pt has biin diviloprd, 

Approv.ctl by school PTSA. . 

40% (less ,ha.> 1.5% on ..he average as ccnpa. ed u uh 8 o . 

•"'"I' Students are allowed 12 days of- absence per se.nes.er for iU-. 
- ne Pr^^fessional appoinnm-,us, or serious personaKor f..m- 
rP«,i.isiclear.osUulen.^^ 
.,hori.ed days of abse.u e bu, are only .o be used for .Ihus.s and. 

2 -rHnTllnnore absence, du^^ 
. lUd^n: s enrollmen. s.a.us: being .ardy .hree..uncs ec.ua.s 

eighth absence. Parent conference encouraged at tins po.nt. 
.Alexandria. Virginia, Cooperative effort of .0.-, poUc.. depart.enf 
and city school administration. 

■ 3,, i,..pn.v.,..™ 

a-:;:;; lo tnTir schoo.. Duri,.g tm. first .nonth of, the pro- 

•'0 -IC 



gram, officers relumed an averiige of ihrce truants a day. 
mostly first-nnu* offenufrs. 
2. After the third violation by a siudetu. (ase is exaniitied and 
charges filed against stndcnt and parent. (Not only did 
truancy deciTase, but number of local juveniles arrested for 
burglary decreased^' ^luring the period. There were similar 
findings in Los Angeles; where "Ofn'ration Stay in .SchobT' 
./ resulted in improved atfen(|Hnee and lowered incidetuf of 
daylight burglaries, .shoplifting, and s( hooi violetue.) ^ 

Philadelphia PublicSchools, Individual programs at seliools designed 
by special attendance teams. 

Impun^emeni Quotient: As nmt-h av;^;?*o.in oee year at any otie sc hool. 
!. Teanis composed of prinrii)al, s(h(A)l nurse, s(ho()l-(om- 
nuinity ( oorditiiUor. teacher. li()nu'-s( hmTl visitor, arul re- 
source person in coinnniliity have devised group and indi- 
vidual programs to boost classroom attendance. Some are <ie- 
. , S( rilH'd below. ■ ^ ' . 

2, luterclass competition, ,Iosei)Ii^ C Ferguson F.remenlary 
School. Banners are awarded to (lisi)Iay in ( iassrooms with 
the best attendance, 
'i. Attendance lottery, Thomas Jr. High School, A day r)f atten- 
dance count isselet ted at randoni, AH classes with 100% atten- 
dance on that day re(eive u prize. 
A. Cirossing guard monitors. \V.:(:, BryatU Sdiool. Guards vol- 
umeer time on rotating basis to ( he< k f)n tardy students. After 
iH'ing tardy three times, a (onfeicrue is re<iuested with i)ar- 
erus. Clertificnes are awarded to diildren with no tardiness. 

Cora Howe Elementary School, Nashville, Tennessee. This inner-t ity 
school's attendance program wus developed jointly by-FfA and school 
adminiriUation. ' 

ImprovfTyiettt Quotiettt: Siguilicuit drop in nund)erf)f lardy students. 
1. Studems call classmates who [lavebeon absent to remind them 
to come to scho()! the next day. Cilasses con^jv-ie for hest at- 
tendance recoi;cl. 
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2. Parent volunteers call hornes \Vhen chilflrcn urc iibsent a ^ 
homes where parents are known to leave early [or work in 
order to waken children. 

3. A pupU personnel team consisting of a i3syrhoU>gi.sl. sonal 
work&r. niir^at tendance teacher, si)eeial teachers, and the 
coordinator orY)iipil services help students and parents ar- 
•qiiire medfcal, psychological, and dental tart' net'ded to re- 
sume regular school iittendance. 

4. A report on absenteeism'is given at each P TA nu't'tuig. 

5. The school system prepares incentive posters aiu" hrot hures 
on school attendance for parents. 

South Range Elemeniary School; Derry. New Hampshire- Program 
developed by PTA undt^r .supervision of school adniiiiistral»on. 

Improvement Quotient: Individual siu t esses, 

1. A mini-conference was held to orient e\ervone involved wnh 
the project, - 

2. A system of record keeiVing was initiated to re( ord and moni- 
tor eat h pupi.rs absences. Recording is done by sc hool vol- 
unteers. • ' 

3. Teachers rouiinety submit an abseiiieeism form using- a 

code lo facilitate ref olding protedures. 

4. Forms requesttng reasons for absences are sent i<> j)arc'nts 
when no note is received by the teacher. 

5. Teat hers are given the responsibility of teIepboni^l.^ i)arents 
to seek the cause of absenc es, 

6. All alternative means of handling ( ourt-related jjroblems re- 
sulted in a student at South Rangemakingiestitiuion forvan- " 
dalism at the junioi^ higli school through a wc,rk program 
rather than face the possibility of incarceration, 

7. A leac her on the staff be( ame a volunteer probation officer, 
thus enabling ber to ^v'ork closely with one pupil who. as a 
result, remainccl in sc hool . 

8. As a rcvsult of ihe projeci. the nuniber of sc hool volunteers 
Wine than doubled, offering extra hands in the rlassrooms. 



9. PTA emergency funds Were used lo purchase fooiwcnr, mak- 
ing i'l possible for one suideni lo aiiend school regularly. 
10. An award program was .()egun to reward pupils in boih aca- 
demic and nonacadeniic areas.' 

Lake Oswego High School, Lake Oswego, Oregon. New ailminisiia- 
livc policy. 

Improvement Quotient: 70% over three years. 

^ 1. Policy provides that iibsenccs arc i xi nsi-d only if ihcy have 
been prearran^gcd or if ihcrc is stiulcni illness, family illness, 
or an emergency. Otherwise, a siiuieni is ex,)e( ted to nileiid 
.every class period e\'ery day. Atieiulante is ti'.ken eac li iud. 
2. Truant absences resist in a grade of zero for all riasses missed. 
Truancies are handletl as follows: 
First truancy: Notification of i)arents 
St'cond truancy: One-day suspension ami i)arent tonferem i' 
Tliird triumcy: Three-day siisi)ensi()n and notifif ation of 

(ouiity atteiulaiu t', officer 
Fourth truaiuy: Informal hearing to discuss possil)iIity of 
stiuient exi)iilsion. ^ 

Hannibal High School, Hannibal, Missouri. 

hnfyrovetnent (hiotirnt: OCoof tIn)i)outs reimnetl tos( hool ami ')0"o of 
the stiident^s with iittendanee i)n)blems showed mat ki'd imj)i()\'ement. 
r'Principal refers reportetl cases of ti iiant y to the s( Iu)oI-( dmi- 
inimity loint (f)ortliiiat()r who ser\es as a' liaison hi'tween 
sc hool. Iu)nK\ community, ami jux i'tiih' ilei)artni<'m. The co- 
oriliiiator maintains t losi' pi'rsonal (oniat t w ith the students 
anil tlu'ir pari'nts. 

North High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Program iniiiaii'd l)y si liool 
principal with aid of an aiii'nilaiui' (ommitti'e. 

hnprovrmeni Quotient: Tardiness redud'd '>()% o\i'r IW{) years, ab- 
sences by 25%. ri'viTsing a steady tlet liiu' lor tlu' l'i\i' pM'x ions yems. 
Corresfjonding improvement in gradi's as attemlanct' improvi'd. 



1. Counselors relieved of aiiendarice rcsponsihililv for 85% of 
siudenis who do not have attendance problems. Instead, ihey 
concentrate on 13% with poor records. Parental conferences 
are part of an individual approach to solving school absence 
problems. 

2. Students with no more than two and one-half days absence a 
semester, or fewer than six times tardy are excused h orn exams 
(unless they are in danger of failini; a course). 

3. Campaign to imprests on students imi)()rtance of regular at- 
tendance. The value of dependability to i)ros|)e( live em- 
ployers stressed. 

The attendance improvement programs described above are varied, 
yet all have been successful ni a pariirular selling. .-Ml baveelenunis in 
common: 1 ) The policy is broadcast before it is im|)lemenied. Students 
and parents know what-to expect; 2) the programs are well organized 
and school officials followahrougb; .S) the policies are applied evenly 
and fairly to all without exception; and 4) the policies coinbine student 
responsibility with school re8i)onsiveness. 

In some of the programs, volunteer and piueni resi)onsibility for 
student attendance played an important role in the success of ibei)ro- 
grams. In fact, some studies found thai i)arents calling homes to check 
on absentees had a better rate of success than professional staff, per- 
haps because die call was seen as less threatening. 



Conclusion 

X'he^ problem of student and teacher absenieeism discussed in tliis 
fas I back is not an easy one lo resolve. Many of the factors contributinj; 
to stutlent absenteeism are beyond tlie ciirec.t control of tlie school. 
They are proJ)lems of the'broader society. Our sc hools, liowever, are a 
Xvital part of that society and tht^ have the talent and resources to 
reqiedy at least some of the problems. That some school systems fiave 
adopted successful prot^rams to curb a risint? absentee* rate is j)roof of 
tliis. Such prot;jranis should be exi)anded to oilier sc lioois f'ac in.e; risint^ 
absenteeism. 

, Teacher. absenteeism is a more suf>t!e f)roblem with wliic li to deal. 
Both adminisiirators and teachers ackno\vled,q;e al)use of sick leave, but 
it is frequerjtly difficult to prove. However, the disparity in teacherab- 
sentee raies among different scliool distric ts is quite convincing evi- 
dence thai abuse does.tKXur. It seems likely tliat as teacliers unions bar- 
gain for more control of working conditions and oilier benefits, sc liool 
boards and parents will, in turn, demand .greater accoun lability from 
teachers, including stricter attendance pf)lic ies. 

In the finahinalysis, the problem of attendance will diminish when 
our schools, become places where children enjoy going to' learn and 
where teachers find satisfaction and, fulfillment in their work. This is a 
tall order but on^* to strive for. •* 
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